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How Chautauqua draws upon established 
educational institutions for the benefit of the un- 
academic reader is indicated by a list of well- 
known names in the educational world which have 
been recently represented in the columns of The 
Chautauquan Newsmagazine : 

President George E. Vincent, University of 
Minnesota; President William G. Frost, Berea 
College; President Henry Churchill King, Ober- 
lin College ; President G. Stanley Hall, Clark Uni- 
versity ; President John H. Finley, College of the 
City of New York; President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Columbia University ; Earl Barnes, Direc- 
tor Chautauqua Summer School of Psychology 
and Pedagogy; L. P. Chamberlayne, University 
of South Carolina; George Howe and Archibald 
Henderson, University of North Carolina; N. J. 
Lennes, University of Montana; Oscar Kuhn, 


Wesleyan University; A. Holmes, Pennsylvania 
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State College; F. J. Miller, University of Chica- 
go; J. E. Harry, University of Cincinnati; Julia 
Smith College; Charles Elbert 
Rhodes, Lafayette High School, Buffalo; Fred- 
erick Allen Brighton High School, 
Boston. 


H. Caverno, 
Tupper, 


x *« * 
he library movement which is of great edu- 
cational importance has been represented by Mel- 
vil Dewey, ex-President Library Institute and 
Director Chautauqua School of Library Training; 
Mary E. Downey, President Ohio State Library 
Association; Charlotte A. Nearpass, New York 
Public Library; Mary Boothe Laveley, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh ; Louise Morey Allen, Green- 
ville, Tenn. 
* * * 


Educational resources accessible to the peo- 
ple have been pointed out and described in the 
Albright Gallery, Buffalo; Jamestown, New 
York, Art Gallery ; Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City; Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art; 
Washington State Art Museum, Seattle; City 
\rt Museum, St. Louis, Missouri; Boston Mu- 
seum of Fne Arts; Art Institute, Chicago. 


* * * 


Among other 


“unconventional” American 
educational methods of the present day, the fol- 
lowing have already been represented : University 
Travel, Dr. H. H. Powers; American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, Georgia L. Chamberlin; 
Motion Pictures, James L. Hoff; Educational 
Value of Play, Jay W. Seaver; Straight Edge 
Industrial Settlement, Wilbur F. Copeland; De- 
partment Store Social Work, S. D. Grant; Uni- 
versity Social Service, Milton J. Davies; Girl 
Pioneers of America, Lina Beard; Community 
Home Supported by Public Schools, Ada Wilson 
Trowbridge. 
* + * 

These are some of the first fruits of the ex- 
panded Chautauquan. It now embodies many 
definite suggestions for improvement which have 
been made by loyal readers, circles, and Chau- 
tauqua workers within recent years. 


+ * * 


We plan to publish next month the first of a 
number of articles portraying the extraordinary 
educational influence of Bishop John H. Vincent, 
founder of the Chautauqua system. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


PERSPECTIVE 


NEWS 
A Hard Fight for Currency Reform 


It required much firmness and determination 
to pass a satisfactory tariff bill and redeem the 
tariff pledges of the party in power. But that 
was a holiday task for the President and the con- 
gressional leaders beside the task of putting a 
banking and currency bill through Congress. Al- 
ready more time has been consumed than the 
original forecasts allowed, and the end is not 
yet. The bill passed by the House weeks ago is 
called an administration measure, although the 
President is open-minded on many features of it 
and willing to accept amendments proposed in 
good faith. The great trouble is that all sorts of 
amendments have been proposed either in ignor- 
ance or in bad faith. 

There are political opponents of the bill, and 
there are selfish business opponents to reckon 
with. Everybody professes to favor currency and 
banking reform, but almost everybody insists 
on his own notions of reform. The bankers dis- 
agree; the financiers and economists disagree; 
the business men disagree; the editors disagree. 
All that can be hoped for is a fair compromise 
sound in essentials. It is mere common sense to 
say that practice and experience will do more to 
perfect a currency measure in five years than 
talk and controversy will do in fifty years. A 
fight is inevitable, but it should not be partisan, 
factional or dishonest and purely selfish. There 
are, unfortunately, many who descend to trick- 
ery, sophistry and misrepresentation in opposing 
the administration bill. 

That the bill is a step in the right direction, 
that it is sound in its essentials; that it would 
emancipate commerce, decerttralize credit, stimu- 
late business, discourage stock gambling and en- 
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courage legitimate trading; that it would give us 
a more elastic and an absolutely safe currency— 
that, whatever its faults or theoretical dangers 
may be, it would do all the things just specified, 
is the opinion of eminent bankers, of impar- 
tial economists, of sincere and progressive legis- 
lators. That other bankers and economists are 
violently attacking it is also true, but unanimity is 
out of the question. The administration has suf- 
ficient backing to warrant it in going ahead, i 

using its moral influence and defeating mere oh- 
struction and cowardice. 


The charge that the bill is heretical, “Bryan- 
istic,” full of fiat-money snares and delusions is 
absolutely without ground or merit. It was 
raised as an appeal to narrow prejudice. The 
bill provides for no currency that is not amply 
secured and abundantly guaranteed. It pro- 
vides for no currency not demanded by the banks 
themselves at the instance of their regular patrons 
and customers. There is nothing arbitrary or 
political about it. It may be open to a dozen im- 
provements in the matter of technical detail. In 
the technical points the business community and 
the people have taken no interest whatever. But 
the sentiment is general and deep that now is 
the time to reform our banking and currency 
system, to check the growth of a credit monopoly 
and a “money power,” to divorce banking and 
money-issuing from stock gambling, to remove 
the constant danger of panics and scares, and to 
provide for banking co-operation instead of bank- 
ing chaos and excessive individualism in the use 
and non-use of the reserves required by law. The 
administration, in working for currency reform, 
is working for national prosperity and national 
progress. Its rabid and fanatical opponents are 
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consciously or unconsciously working for mon- 
opoly and the privilege of exploiting industry and 
profiting by disturbances. Constructive and fair- 
minded critics will seek to improve the measure 
without demanding impossible perfection as they 
happen to understand it. The important thing 
is to make a promising beginning, to hammer out 
a reasonable compromise. 


+ 


The General Election in Italy 


On October 26 a general election was held 
throughout Italy, a new chamber of deputies be- 
ing voted for. Exceptional interest attached to 
this electoral contest. It was the first held under 
a new and democratic suffrage law put through 
by the Giolitti cabinet, a cabinet of moderate lib- 
erals that seem fairly well to represent and serve 
the Italy of today. 

Owing to the abolition of a literacy test for 
those who have served in the army, and to other 
concessions, the electors in Italy now number 
about 8,000,000, whereas under the old law the 
number did not exceed 3,500,000. Practically, 
Italy now has universal manhood suffrage, and 
sooner or later this must deeply affect politics and 
legislation. 

Strangely enough, the vote was light. The 
day “was fine,” it seems, and many voters pre- 
ferred a holiday or picnic in the covntry. The 
radicals and socialists were active and made some 
gains, but the government scored a decisive vic- 
tory, as everybody knew it would. The Giolitti 
ministry will remain in power and will continue 
its liberal-conservative policies. It went to the 
electors on its record, but without a set program 
of legislation for the future. Its record includes 
a “successful” war with Turkey, the annexation 
of Libya (at a heavy cost in life and treasure, to 
be sure), the establishment of a state monopoly of 
life insurance, and various minor reforms. 

The truth is, there is no formidable oppo- 
sition to the government. The other groups are 
divided. The Catholics are still forbidden to go 
into politics openly, to organize a Center party, 
to emphasize their religious affiliations. The 
Pope modified the original veto—the result of 
the loss of temporal power and the breach with 
the court—by permitting Catholics to vote for 
conservatives in certain districts, where, other- 
wise, anti-clericals and radicals might have cap- 
tured the seats. To Rome the modification did 


not extend, for the theory is that the Pope is still 
a prisoner in the Vatican. 

The Catholic boycott of elections and the 
government, even as modified, gives the leftist 
groups an advantage. They. could not elect as 
many deputies as they now do, as a rule, if the 
conservative elements were duly represented at 
the polls. Even with this advantage, however, 
the radical groups are not strong enough to de- 
feat a respectable and moderately progressive 
ministry. The war with Turkey was popular, and 
even the Socialists did not venture to carry their 
opposition to it very far. The conservatives have 
not relished some of the Giolitti proposals, but 
they are aware that the defeat of the ministry 
would give them more radicalism instead of less 
in legislation. 

Italian finances have steadily improved, and 
even the war did not seriously disturb the na- 
tional credit or the normal industrial develop- 
ment of the nation. However, the country is 
poor, tax-burdened, backward in sanitation and 
education, and a liberal government has much to 
do in reform directions without offending the 
more advanced elements, but, on the contrary, 
with every claim to their support. 

+ 

A Trial Characteristic of Russia 

A criminal trial, purely “political” in char- 
acter, instigated by reactionary anti-Semitic 
groups, ended at Kiev recently in the acquittal 
of the accused, Mendel Beiliss, a Jewish brick- 
layer. The charge was murder for ritualistic pur- 
poses. This charge revived an infamous and 
cruel mediaeval lie—that orthodox Jews require 
the blood of Christian victims for certain rites 
and festivals. No intelligent person in Russia 
believed that lie; most intelligent persons felt 
from the outset that the charge and trial had been 
trumped up by bigots and fanatics. But acting 
under the influence of an extreme clique of re- 
actionary nationalists, the minister of justice al- 
lowed the tragic farce to be played to its end, 
which proved inglorious to him and creditable to 
Russian public opinion and popular liberalism. 
There was no evidence worthy of the name 
against the accused; what evidence there was, 
was indirect, circumstantial and manufactured. 
Police spies and zealous bureaucrats had hoped 
to please the government by fabrications and wild 
theories. At the trial, however, the witnesses for 
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the prosecution utterly failed to establish even a 
presumption against the accused. The jury, com- 
posed of peasants and petty shop-keepers, which 
undoubtedly shared many of the prejudices of 
the prosecution, was compelled to render a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty. 

The verdict was an indictment of the Rus- 
sian ministry and of the bureaucracy. The trial 
should never have been ordered. Any honest 
inquiry would have shown that the murder was 
committed by thugs and professional criminals, 
and that the theory of ritual or blood murder was 
as preposterous as it was malicious. 

But, if the government displayed character- 
istic stupidity and ignorance, Russian culture and 
liberalism put their best forward and gained 
credit and distinction. The press, with few ex- 
ceptions, either condemned or maliciously ridi- 
The testi- 
mony was freely commented upon and shown to 


culed the prosecution and the trial. 
be hollow and absurd. There is no contempt of 
court in Russia, unless the government chooses 
A few at- 
tempts were made to confiscate or suppress pa- 


to interfere for its own protection. 


pers that assailed the prosecution in the Beiliss 
case, but even anti-Semitic organs of some inde- 
pendence and foresight joined in the assaults on 
the trial, and the government deemed it prudent 
to refrain from adopting measures of coercion. 
All this is characteristic of Russia, that land of 
contrasts and riddles, that mixture of culture and 
barbarism, of idealism and brutality. 

The trial aroused the keen interest of the 
civilized world, and everywhere mass meetings 
and organizations of various kinds adopted ring- 
ing resolutions of protest against the blood mur- 
der charge. The effect of these protests, although 
the government declined to receive them from 
any other government, must have been consider- 
able. The jury did not see them or know of 
them, but Russian editors, officials and educated 
persons knew of them and were either ashamed or 
indignant. The judge and counsel knew that the 
eyes of the world were on the scene of the tragic 
farce. 

The acquittal was nevertheless a surprise to 
many, who had been led to believe that Russian 
justice, like Russian constitutionalism, is an 
empty form. But the truth is that any liberal and 
free institution is apt to surpass expectations. A 
jury isa jury. The Kiev jury was free to decide 


the case, and it decided it on the evidence. A 
judge or bench of judges might have tried to 
please the minister of justice and his agents, to 
gain promotion or good will. The jury had noth- 
ing to gain or to lose. It succeeded in putting 
away race and religious prejudice, and when that 
was done justice was assured. 

It is not likely that the ritual murder theory 
will ever be revived again, even in darkest Rus- 
sia. The trial has been a lesson to the reaction- 
ary cliques, to the black-hundred brigades, and 
to the subservient or dishonest political trimmers 
in power. It has doubtless helped to strengthen 
the cause of liberalism and freedom in Russia. 
The humiliation and defeat of the reactionaries 
could not have been more complete. 


++ 
American Beneficence Illustrated 


No nation has a monopoly of virtue or ben- 
eficence, but there is no little ground for main- 
taining that the United States has developed a 
form of beneficence that is seldom practiced in 
Europe. With us, if it has not yet become a 
disgrace to die rich, as Mr. Carnegie would put 
it, it has become the normal thing for a very 
rich man or woman to devote the lion’s share of 
his or her fortune to public institutions and edu- 
cational, charitable or scientific objects. Some 
do this in their wills, but the preferred way, and 
the way advocated by sound thinkers, is to at- 
tend to the socialization of accumulated millions 
during one’s lifetime. Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Mrs. Russell Sage and others are ex- 
emplifying this tendency by starting “founda- 
tions” and appointing trustees to administer vast 
funds in the interest of public education, health, 
science, or moral culture. 

The will of the late Benjamin Altman of 
New York, is justly regarded as another illus- 
tration of the American view of the duty of men 
of great wealth. Mr. Altman, who died recently, 
was an exceptionally successful merchant. He 
was alert, progressive, astute and efficient. He 
built up a great house and amassed a great for- 
tune without the aid of special privilege or mon- 
opoly, in business that is essentially competitive, 
drygoods and retail trade. He never married, 
and his leisure was spent in collecting and en- 
joying art treasures. He lived a rather isolated 
life. But his close friends knew that he was a 
good observer and liberal-minded thinker in full 
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sympathy with the best intellectual and social 
movements of his time. He did much for his 
employés, welcoming and even initiating reforms 
of the “welfare” sort, and he always gave to 
hospitals, homes and other charities. His will, 
however, was a surprise even to his friends, so 
enlightened, masterly, generous and far-sighted 
was it in every phase. 

The gifts to individuals were modest. The 
firm was turned into a “foundation,” stock was 
distributed among the employés, the hope and 
wish were expressed that in due time, and after 
necessary preparations, the business would be 
converted into a co-partnership and the profits 
thereof divided among the employés, except 
such a proportion of them as was set aside for 
charity and benevolence. The entire art collec- 
tion, valued at fifteen millions, was left to the 
splendid Metropolitan Art Museum under cer- 
tain carefully worked out but reasonable condi- 
tions that insured the safety and proper display 
of the treasures and gems. The museum prompt- 
ly voted to accept the magnificent legacy, with 
the sum that accompanied it for expenses of ad- 
ministration. 

How much better this will is than one that 
makes relatives and friends rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice and forgets that wealth is a 
trust and that such possessions as pictures, 
statuary and antique specimens of various arts 
or crafts are most useful and refining when 
made accessible to the great public! 

There is a growing feeling that what so- 
ciety needs is justice rather than beneficence. 
The agitation against “tainted money” has its 
justification and significance. But not all great 
fortunes are tainted, and no society will ever 
be able or willing to dispense with beneficence 
or generosity. The essential is justice, equality 
of opportunity, but generosity is gracious and 
genial. Appreciation of rational benevolence is 
but a manifestation of justice to those who live 
under existing industrial and social conditions. 
Let us work for fundamental reforms, but mean- 
time science, art, education, poverty and weak- 
ness, accident and misfortune powerfully appeai 
for support from the more fortunate members 
of an imperfect and groping society. 


- 
Good Music for the Masses 
Musical culture in the United States has 
been advancing by leaps and bounds. Operatic 
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companies and great orchestras have multiplied, 
and the standards of interpretation and reper- 
tory are higher than anywhere else in the world, 
Even chamber music is slowly making its gentie 
way. Yet the situation leaves much to be de- 
sired. There is not enough good music for the 
masses at prices within their means. There is 
a gratifying tendency to give organ and other 
recitals in churches, and to encourage small or- 
chestras and other musical agencies by subsidies 
and guaranties. In some cities societies for 
“civic music extension” have been established by 
lovers of art and beauty who realize how much 
moral and cultural good may be done through 
elevating and ennobling music. 

But the field is vast and it has barely been 
scratched. For New York City two really not- 
able achievements in the way of democratizing 
great music may be claimed—achievements that 
should prompt emulation in other cities. 

Thanks to the City Club and a number of 
wealthy men and women, a new opera company 
has been organized to give artistic performances 
of opera in the English language. A liberal en- 
dowment has been provided to cover deficits for 
the first two or three seasons. The prices are 
very moderate, not to say low, and thus a rich 
and varied operatic repertory is made popular. 
The patronage has been generous. Thousands of 
opera lovers, it appears, care little for stars and 
brilliant displays, and want opera for its own 
sake, “the vernacular” helping them to enjoy and 
appreciate it. 

If similar companies cannot be organized in 
other cities, because of the heavy cost, why 
should not existing opera companies give, say, two 
performances a week at low prices? Such per- 
formances might pay, but if not; the deficit 
should cheerfully be made good by public-spirit- 
ed citizens, and the singers and musicians may 
well be asked to contribute something to the 
cause of democracy in art. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, in 
co-operation with the Wage-Earners’ League. has 
agreed to give three great symphonic concerts at 
the lowest possible prices in Madison Syuare 
Garden. The masses love great music, and the 
splendid orchestras, largely maintained by gifts 
and subsidies, should give it to them, instead of 
reaching only select and small audiences. The 
best orchestras are not democratic enough and 
not educational enough. 
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T was an expectant party that started 

one morning early for Santa Rosa, 
leaving cold San Francisco to be set 
dorn in summer temperature with the 
bright sun shedding a warm welcome. 
What was the quest? Not the town, 
attractive as it is;, nor the elegant 
Court House, beautiful in design and 
equipment ; nor the promised automobile 
ride; nor the kind people as a whole 
One personality was the magnet, one 
superb workman the star of magnitude, 
one master mind and genial heart the 
influence that had drawn our 
to this place of the roses. 

At half past one we went to see him. 
What 
weariness ! 
this modest man who leads the world 
discovery and 


“wagon” 


mattered luncheon or heat, o1 


We were to see and hear 
in agricultural develop 
ment. 

Now it is not an easy thing to see and 
hear Mr. Luther Burbank. Happy in 
his garden, absorbed in problems and 
experiments in his laboratory—all out- 
doors—he shuns publicity. Boards of 
trade may announce his appearance, rail- 
roads may advertise, land-owners may 
scheme—this student has more impor- 
tant work. His aim is not “much speak- 
ing.” It is thinking, testing, laboring. 
Sydney Smith long ago caustically re- 
some gifted 
A mir- 


marked in reference to 
author: “A miracle of genius? 
acle of hard work!” 

But for once Mr 
of his 
just across the bridge, and only a short 
distance from the Court House. He 


crossed the road to his garden, mounted 


Burbank came out 


“shell,” an attractive home, 


a box close to one of the rare and beau- 
tiful trees, looked out kindly over the 


to 


hundreds of eager pilgrims crowding 


hear him. One of the rewards of great 


ness, you exclaim. Possibly, in this case, 


a trial for such a retiring man—ce: 


tainly an interruption to weightier mait- 
ters. Then why was the privilege 
body of 


teachers who 


granted It was a teachers 
looking up into his face 
had to do with “the 
human plant.” Even this recluse could 


There he 


answering 


training of the 


not refuse their importunity 
stood, smiling indulgently. 
the questions previously sent in, foolish 
they may have 
simple-hearted, 


or presumptuous, as 
seemed to this 


great 





A PILGRIMAGE TO A WONDERFUL GARDEN 


S. Elizabeth Stoever 


man, and replying also to the spontane 
ous queries of earnest men and women 
seeking light for their work 

This world-wide scientist 
pointed out the rare trees all about us. 


paticn.is 





Luther Burbank 


the camphor and soap-bark, the acacias, 
the South American cherry, the monkey 
He could 
company into 


tree, the cedar of Lebanon 
not invite such a great 
his gardens, a place where serious work 
is going on all the time and precious 
specimens must be tenderly protected and 
nurtured. But he did talk to us, the 
trend being influenced by the questions 
-ropounded 

Yes, he had always liked flowers. I: 
days he had engaged in 


earls various 


finally going into the seed 
Fast. 
moved to the 


occupations, 
Experiencing 
Pacif 


and after years of residence, d 


business in the 
sunstroke he 
Slope, 
clares, “I wouldn't take any state for 
Santa Rosa 


is the place I think unequaled for cli 


square acre in California 
mate. Here grow the orange, the grap« 
of Palestine, the pine of New England, 
South. Or 
anges ripen in California and are mar 


and the magnolia of the 
keted before oranges begin to ripen in 
Florida.” 

Such a man’s opinion on climate is 
certainly worth a hearing. 





Burbank's 


What is the secret of Mr 
success? “Hard work twelve hours a 
day for forty years;” keen observation 
to detect a break in a wild plant; then 
the crossing scientifically of different 
varieties. In the first blending in plant- 
ing seeds little change will be noticed. 
In the second planting wide variation 
will result. The finest specimens must 
be selected for cultivation and repro- 
duction. A half dozen things mark the 
character of plants, and the experimenter 
must go on planting until the best results 
By thus budding it is 
possible to obtain one thousand trees in 
Burbank has in 
different 


are obtained. 


a single summer. Mr 
his garden thirty thousand 
varieties of plums 

Just here it is interesting to note his 
plum and the 


“The plum is a plum that will 


distinction between the 
prune 
spoil; the prune is a plum that will dry.’ 
Great quantities of prunes are raised in 
Central California. These prunes 
possess inherent curative properties, and 
are preserved by exposure to the sun 
At the corner of the garden stands a 
little office 


for the new 


Here we found the seeds 
varieties of flowers. The 


Mount Shasta daisy is, perhaps, the 
best known It is seen in quanti- 
ties in California—an immense white 


daisy, “the easiest grown” of any flower, 
and with power of revival in water as 
well as in the opening of buds, even 
when carried a great distance and badly 
Burbank 
small 


wilted. Its story is this: Mr 


sent for the seed of the New 


England daisy As “new blood” he 


added the English daisy, a big, coarse 


flower That was not white enough, 





Rurbank’s Spineless Cactus 
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Luther 


The Japanese 
produce the final result 

The Eschscholtzia, commonly 
as the California Golden Poppy, has 
been changed to a beautiful pure crim 
son variety of the “Golden Cup.” One 
wishes for a golden purse to invest in 
the thirty-two packages of 
grow,” 
science, 
California soil and climate can produce,” 
and in trained gardener to 
bring about the desired result 

Mr. Burbank has also developed per- 
fume in flowers 
fragrant juice. By 
that has a little 
partly unpleasant and 
scent of another, by 
agreeable fragrance is produced As 
cited Mr. Bur- 
bank’s variety of verbena which he calls 


variety was needed to 


known 


that 
“the best that twentieth century 


“seeds 


forty years’ experience and 


addition a 


The calla possesses a 
selecting a plant 
fragrance, perhaps 
combining the 


cultivation an 
an example may be 


Mayflower and which it is proposed to 
use in the manufacture of perfumery 
But probably the greatest triumph of 
the “wizard” is the 
Those who have crossed our continent 
recall the acres of cactus stretching over 
the Western desert. It is a curious fact 
that all desert plants are protected from 
the desert animals, sometimes by thorns, 
sometimes by a poisonous or offensive 
juice. Hence the cattle on the desert 
must starve or obtain food under hard 
conditions. By study and experiment 
Mr. Burbank has been able to eliminate 
the irritating thorn and produce a valu- 
able commodity; for the cactus grows 
where other plants not. Two- 
thirds of the earth are adapted to its 


spineless cactus. 


will 


Burbank’s House at 


Santa Rosa, California 


growth, and one acre of soil is capable 


of producing one hundred and ninety- 
six thousand pounds of Yes, 
fruit, for it is edible palatable, 
shaped like a lemon, sometimes red, pur 


fruit 
and 
ple, or yellow streaked in red and or- 
shall describe it? 
Something like a cucumber with seeds, 
something like a muskmelon 


ange How one 


but it has 


just its own flavor. Mr. Burbank de- 
clares that his workmen prefer this 
cactus fruit to the other fruits in his 


garden. Now can one imagine a more 


conclusive recommendation? Properly 
eaten it is mounted on a fork, skinned— 
and then to the enjoyment of the pu'p! 
The animals eat the lobes of the plant, 
now The 


going to be made into paper. 


rendered spineless fiber is 
Thus one 
can readily comprehend the commercial 
value of the new form. Its vitality ‘s 
marvellous. Near the gate of the garden, 
forbidden, as that of 


cloistered 


well as ancient 


later, Santa 
Barbara, attached to the branch of one 


record and, the 


of the trees, is a severed spray of cac 
tus with this inscription 

“This spineless cactus plant has been 
hanging here since June 20, 1908, with- 
out soil, water or any 


attention what 


ever. It has produced eighteen leaves 
since it began its 


In the 


four years’ fast.” 


group of interested listeners 


stood an intelligent resident f the 


town, the wife of a professional man, 
who had come from the middle West 1 
year ago. Although a neighbor, she had 
never had the privilege of hearing or 
even seeing the famous man. When 


she learned of the expected party, she 


spared no pains to gain permission to 
join it. She sought the superintendent 
of schools, the Chamber of Commerce, 
telephoned Mr. Burbank, and again be- 
sought the Chamber of Commerce. The 
old Latin motto was once more demon- 
strated. This lady proved a valuable as- 
set to the seeker of information, being 
not only interested but also experienced 
in her own garden, and familiar with the 
products of the valley. 

Mr. Burbank has had amusing as well 
as trying experiences with curious, in- 
considerate people. One day he had ad- 
mitted a lady and little girl. It was 
when he was most diligently striving to 
secure in January a ripening strawberry, 
There it was on the plant, the hour of 
achievement near. He turned around 
to see the child with the berry in her 
mouth. What wonder that closed gates 
are the result! 

Another time the teachers of a certain 
county were privileged to walk through 
the grounds. Alas! the devastation af- 
ter that entry. Weeks—possibly years— 
were required to make good the loss 

The book which Bur- 
bank more than any other is Darwin's 
Variation of Plants and Animals under 
Domestication. Mr. Burbank has never 
studied so-called Botany. (What a 
comfort to those of us who never liked 
extremely analyzing flowers and could 
not remember technicalities!) and he ad- 
vises that the child, “the most responsive 
piece of protoplasm in the world, per- 
haps,” be taught to notice and learn the 
habits of plants and their variations 
rather than to memorize text books 

After Mr. Burbank had 
himself on the Pacific 
the wonderful 


inspired Mr 


established 
Coast and told 
about the 
banker 


stories 
a Massachusetts 


trees, 
said to him 
“Luther, you used to be an honest boy 
before you went to California.” 

A stranger 


once wrote to this busy 
scientist, demanding information in a 
certain line. Mr. Burbank wrote a card 
in reply. Back came another message: 
“No postal cards. Tell me all you 
know.” 


The workshop producing such amaz- 
ing agricultural results is not very ex- 
tensive—for California. There are eight 
acres of land in Santa Rosa and twenty- 
five acres in Sebastopol, a station not 
far away; but these thirty-three acres 
form a magic center where a gifted son 
works with his Father, the 
Creator, and blesses his 
world over. 


world’s 
brothers the 
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A Weekly Newsmagazine 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY WOMEN* 


D’Estournelles de Constant 


N the East coeducation is just begin- 
| ning to be discussed; but in the 
West it seems clearly decided in the af- 
frmative. At Stanford University, at 
Berkeley, and later at Salt Lake City, 
at Colorado, at Seattle, and at Chicago, 
[| saw young men and women from 
eighteen to twenty years of age, gath- 
ered together and forming an audience 
most attentive to new 1 passed 
an afternoon and evening at Berkeley 
University where I delivered one of my 
principal lectures, Dr. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler presiding ; one could not desire 
a more intelligent, more homogeneous, 
or more sympathetic audience. At Stan- 
ford I passed an entire day with Dr. 
David Starr Jordan; the students invit- 
ed me to visit their houses and their 
dormitories. They have a choice be- 
tween two very different methods of 
living; in groups of twenty or twenty- 
five they may live in little villas where 


ideas. 


they are their own masters, under the 
direction of of themselves elected 
president according to his qualifications 
and deserts; the 
open sports, 
sleep in all temperatures under 
starry sky, and, in 
gather in the hall, always with the fresh 
breeze playing around them, and amuse 
themselves and 


one 
they work, play in 


air, exercise in athletic 
the 


the evening, they 


with music singing 
Others lead exactly the same existence 
in a much larger building, a college, 
where live several hundreds, but all just 
as free 

It is the same with the girls; they 
have their houses, with their gardens, 
by groups, or their independent dormi 
tory. The the 
and those of the young girls are neigh 


boring, or 


houses of young men 


intermingled, and never does 


one hear of a scandal; the young wo 
men wander every day, even in the 
evening, through the gardens, in the 


streets, and over the play-grounds; they 
play, ride horseback, always astride, and 
gallop about, as they walk, bareheaded, 
fearing nothing, neither fresh air, nor 
cold, nor heat, nor scrutiny. 

After an automobile ride through the 
environs of the University, and when I 
had delivered three or four lec- 
tures, these young women invited me to 


my 


*Translated for The Chautauquan from “Les 


Etats-Unie d’ Amerique.” 


dine in one of their villas. 





They had 


put on light evening dresses, pink or 
white, and it was a joy to see them so 
fresh, blondes and brunettes, with their 
blue eyes or black, smiling and confident 


And, what seemed extraordinary, be- 


side two Japanese students, who played 
the 
blossoming .with youth, served also a 
tall young American, very quiet and 


part of waiters around this table 


David Starr Jordan 


simple. He was a student, serving vol- 
untarily, as happens everywhere in the 
United States in the Universiiies among 
young men who have not the means to 


All 


this is so simply, so naturally done, that 


pay the expenses of their studies 


it would be bad taste to risk a pleasantry 
in such company and ask how such para- 


doxes were possible. From time to 


time during the dinner the young wo- 
men, upon an imperceptible signal given 
by one of them, stopped the conversa- 
tion and, withort rising, sang a chorus 
together, then another, now gay, now 
sentimental or funny, but generally gay: 
then they chatted, 


stopped _ singing, 


and resumed the conversation 
that 


Afterwards I paid a visit to the young 


laughed 


To me dinner seemed very short. 


men who were awaiting me to the nvum- 
ber of several hundred, and I addressed 
them in with a 


a large place strong 


wind playing about us; it was a pleas- 


ure to see their good, fresh faces. 
No evil passes through the mind of 
this young world. But how mvch the 


more may these young people be de- 


233 


ceived and entangled, so necessary is it 
that one be placed on guard as much 
against individual errors as against 
those of government! Such was the 
fear that I often expressed on leaving 
these young men and women thus aban- 
doned, so to speak, to their instincts 
alone. In the long run, however, I 
came to ask myself if such an education 
is not the surest safeguard, and if the 
use of liberty is not, after all, the very 
best precaution and the best of dis- 
cipline. Our young French people would 
be very wrong in believing that Ameri- 
can education is only good for muscles 
and and that, for the rest, it 
unsophisticated young men, 
incapable of taking care of themselves 
outside of their own country. 


nerves, 
turns out 


Not so, 
it produces young men who are at home 
everywhere. 





The Art Museum of Portland, 
Oregon 


The Portland Art Association has 
been given casts from Greek and Roman 
sculpture sufficient to illustrate all peri- 
ods of The cata- 
logue of the Corbett Collection has a 
general historical sketch by Prof. Rich- 
ard Norton and descriptions of the casts. 


ancient plastic art 


These descriptions, prepared by Edward 
Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, are com- 
plete in 


Robinson, now 


historical detail, in literary 
reference, and in artistic criticism. 

In addition to this collection of casts 
the Portland Art Association has a set 
Greek 
samples of antique marbles, a model of 
the Acropolis at Athens, and other ma- 


terial 


of electrotypes of coins, 


valuable to students of classical 


art and history 


a —$$_ —_——— 


The first open-air school in the 
United States was established in Sea 
Breeze Hospital, Coney Island, New 
York, in 1904. Four years later the 


principle of open-air instruction was 
applied to public-school children in 
Providence, R. I. Children 
been excluded from the public schools 
on account of pulmonary tuberculosis 
were put into an open air class. The 
results of the experiment at Providence 
were so successful that other cities 
soon established similar schools, until 
now there are more than 200 such 
schools in the United States. 


who had 
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SAN GIORGIO, FROM SAINT MARK’S SQUARE 


The Piasetia or little square of St. Mark, flanked om the one side by 





the incomparable Palace of the Doges and on the other by the beautiful 
Library, gives access from the great Square to the broad Lagoon where 
hosts of gondolas lie in waiting to take the traveler up the Grand Canal to 


the right, o7 


ove! 


to the great ships which lie moored in the harbor, or to 


San Gtorgio on the island opposite, or to the other islands, the seat of mon 


asteries, churches, etc., 


which are strewn about the Lagoon 


On the quai 


rise two ancient Roman columns with Byzantine capitals, both brought from 
the east, on one of which stands St. George on a very crocodile-like dragon 
while on the other perches that proudest of symbols, the Winged Lion of 


St. Mark, 


THE LION OF ST. MARK 


In many an old mosaic since the 
time of Constantive and in the 
earlier paintings of the Christian 


period we constantly meet the sym- 
bols of the four evangelists, the angel 


of St. Matthew, the winged lion of 
St. Mark, the winged bull of St. 
Luke, and the eagle of St. John 


Of these symbols the winged lion 
becomes the emblem of an empire. 

It is not nnipotent «m 
perched upon the 
blazoned 


ilone the oO 
blem of the city 
iv mn hy the water's edge, 
with gold on the cathedral front 
gazing at you from the old clock 
tower, dec ] 


thousand portals, 


banners ard 


rating a 


} ing 
hearings 


armorial 
nt } ’ ‘ it But 
sienia W the famous city su 


visit the inland cities of the plain 
and the same symbol proclaims St 
Mark's dominion. Cross to the other 
side of the A\driat! where Re ne has 
eft some of her ightiest m 

ments Competing with them at 
Zara, at Sebenico, at scores of towns 


scattered among the 
crowded Dalmatian 
everywhere, on f 


slands of th 
irchipelago, al 1 
rtress walls and 


public mart the same symbol looks 
sternly down upon us (; tarther 
lown, to Corfu beautiful of 
slands, where memories of Odys 
seus awaken only Homeric expecta 
tions, and lo! as we round the pic- 
turesque citadel and enter the har- 


bor, from the walls looks out the 
Lion of St. Mark. Go farther, to 
Greece itself, where the narrow 


mouth of the long gulf of Corinth 


witnessed the battles of Actium and 
Lepanto. Here lies Patras, founded 
by Augustus, the Roman key to 


Surely here we shall find Ro- 
man walls or Greek antiquities. No; 
it was a Venetian mason who built 
these castle walls from which frowns 


Greece 


the Lion of St. Mark. On still far 
ther, into the inner land, where rises 
the Larissa, mighty Acropolis of 
ancient Argo Ne Roman cty 
now, but an ancient Hellenic seat, 
venerable in the days of Homer 


But our classic quest is disappointed 
at th token on the 


as we gaze Same 
grim walls that crown its summit 
Nor is this the end Around the 
far circuit of the Eastern Meditet 
ranean, up the Hellespont and_ the 
Bosphorus. along the shores of the 
Black Sea, in one form or another, 
they owned the sway of Saint Mark 
And was a beneficent, a modern 
sway The empire of Venice, vastest 
ifter Rome, was the first of modern 
empires, the first to base its power 
on commerce rather than upon tri 
bute, the first to recognize govern- 
ment as the servant of industry and 
order and justice as the nurse of 
prosperity. Do homage to the Lion 
of St. Mark 
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Sept. 1 
Due in New York 

Other sailings from 
Boston: 

June 20 To connect 
with party at Edin- 
burgh 

June 27 To connect 
with party at Strat- 
ford 


in 1914. 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(Cc. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 


are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 227-230 inclusive. 


Santa Clara’s Californian Golden Gate 


Los Angeles, California, Chautau 


quans have formed an Alumni Associa 


tion. Miss Cornelia Adéle Teal, for 
merly of Chautauqua, New York, is 
president 

Mrs. George H. Goble, who is the 


first woman to be elected a member of 
the Board of Education 

Washington, is a member of the C. L. 
S. C. class of "88 and 
good word for the 


—- 5, C 


of Spokane, 
always says a 
helpfulness of the 
training 
eee 

Mrs. W. I 
Montana, who is chairman of the Club 
Extension ( 


Higgins of Deer Lodge. 
ommittee for the Montana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is great 
ly interested in the C. L. S. C. mov 

ment and has promised to interest new 
clubs in the C. L. S. C. 
through 
that Chan 
tauqua can meet the needs of all kinds 


course or the 


“treading journeys” various 


countries, being convinced 
of clubs in all kinds of towns through 
its regular course or some of its man) 
excellent programs and special courses 
eee 

The Principal of Schools in an Ohio 
town said recently that he owed much 
of his love for the best things of iife 
to the fact that his father read the 





C. L. S. C. course to the family every 
morning before breakfast. Here is a 
hint for parents who want to instil in 
the minds of their children a desire for 
the things that are really worth while. 


Rian Ee 
sixteen members has been organized at 
They -report 
work and call 
“Progressive Circle.” 


S. C. Circle consisting of 
Saltsburg, Pennsylvania. 
interest in the 
themselves the 


much 


Their roll-call is responded to by a book 
high 
principal, a physician, a bank president, 


keeper, five teachers, a school 


a minister, as well as other less “pro- 


fessional” members 


1913's Graduates, Columbia Circle 


Santa Clara 

The Arts and Crafts Department of 
Club of 
using the Art 


the Women's Deer Lodge, 


Montana, is Extension 
number of The Chautauquan as a text 
book for their study this year, and the 
readers say that they are enjoying it 
thoroughly, 


“*-* 


An address on the C. L. S. C. was 
on the program at the Convention of 
the Christian Endeavor Society of the 
United Presbyterian Churches of Chau 
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taugqua County held at Cassadaga, New 
York, on October 31. 

The Chautauqua Circle in Ogden, 
Utah, is adjusting the course to fit its 
own needs. Mr. Schmucker’s “The 
Meaning of Evolution” is the first book 
studied. Music is to 
place on the programs. 


have frequent 


eee 

At the opening meeting of the Chau- 
tauqua Circle of the Fort Worth, Texas, 
Y. W. C. A, an address on “The Dis- 
turbance in the Balkans” was an inter- 
esting supplement to the Constantinople 
article in The Chautauquan. A talk on 
“The Message of Chautauqua” followed, 
in which the speaker recommended the 
Home Reading Course not only for its 
educational value but as “a sure cure for 
old age. 


tiful.” 


It keeps you young and beau- 


About one-tenth of the entire popu- 
lation of the town of Ellington, N. Y., 
is gathered into the C. L. S. CG. A 
circle of 70 members is a circle credit 
When that 


community numbers only about 700 the 


able to any community 


size of the circle is creditable plus, 


Needless to say the circle issues an at 
tractive year book and has an annual 
banquet 

publishes a 
Smith’s 
cents and a Classical Atlas at the same 


should be 


Everyman's Library now 


Classical Dictionary at $5 


moderate price No circle 


without these helps 





Colonial Review, Columbia Circle, Santa Clara, 
California 
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CHAUTAUQUA LOCAL 
NEWS 


The Web- 
ster left for Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
Wednesday of this week. 

Miss Sue Kepler left Tuesday morn- 
ing for Buffalo, where she will spend 
the winter. 

The D. M. C. met at the home of 
Miss Marian Wright, Monday after- 
noon, November 17. A 
luncheon was served, each course be- 
ing prepared by different members. The 
D. M. C. is a highly unique organiza- 
tion formed for the purpose of experi- 
mental cookery and needle- 
work. 


Misses Rose and Rannie 


four-course 


original 





Property Transfers 

Oct. 20—Mrs. O. S. Baketell to Mrs. 
Agnes Lewis estate, No. 402 Vincent 
avenue. 

Oct. 14—Miss Hattie E. Hall to Miss 
Sara Mulets, No. 562 Haven avenue. 

Oct. 14—Miss Emma B. Gale to Miss 
Harriet Safford, No. 674 Foster avenue 

Oct. 14—Mrs. C 
Mrs. Ella Youngson of Pittsburgh, No. 


M. Livingstone to 


915 McClintock avenue. 
CHAUTAUQUA POST - CARDS 
Artistic colored views of Amphitheater, 
Colonnade, Denominational Houses, 
Arcade, Hall of Philosophy, The Pier, 
Chautauqua Lake, etc. ete. A dozen 
of these Chautauqua Views makes a 
fine collection, joc per dozen postpaid. 
CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE 
= e 





Classical Year Helps 


Joy’s “Grecian History” — 7 
Capps’s “Homer to Theocritus”... .75 
Tarbell’s “History of Greek Art”... 100 
Dickinson's “The Greek View of 

Life” A PR OT 
Fowler’s “Social Life at Rome”... 2.00 
The Homeric Stories (Illustrated 

translation) vbbesenneese 





1.25 
$6.75 
Any one of the six for the price 
stated. All six together to one ad- 
dress, postpaid, if you mention this 
advertisement, for 


$3.50 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
s ] 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Tue Mixinc. By Bouck White. Gar- 
den City. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Company. $1.20 net 

An unpretentious narrative this, but as 

readable as it is plain, and as full of in- 

spiration and practical suggestion as 
as there are pages in the book. Hill- 
port is a suburban town so nearly dead 
that the only real demand of the place 


Bouck White 


seems to be for a community under- 
taker to bury decently forgotten hopes 
and defunct aspirations. Out of the 
impetus furnished by a Neighborhood 
Club whose membership is democrat- 
ically made up of villagers, summer 
colonists, commuters, Italian laborers, 
the town is born into a new life of aes- 
thetic enjoyment, economic profit, social 
uplift and mental efficiency. Team work 
does it. If any village wants to know 
how to begin there can be no text book 
better than Mr. White's tale of “What 
the Hillport Neighbors Did.” 

Lire in Mexico. By Madame Calderon 


de la Barca. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 35 cents 
With the affairs of Mexico brought 
daily to our attention in the morning 


papers this latest addition to the Everv- 
man’s series will be greeted with delight 
by the admirers of this standard descrip 


tion of our southern neighbor as wel] 
| 


as by those who are newly making its 

acquaintance. No more vivid book on 

Mexico ever has been written. 

Tre Frorat SyMBonismM oF THE GREAT 
Masters. By Elizabeth Haig. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.00 


net 
The very early Church made use of 
emblems and symbols, largely as a pro- 
tective policy to conceal their faith from 


the pagans, and even when the days of 

persecution were over, the custom was 

still followed and elaborated. Durj 
the first twelve centuries of Christianity 
the emblems and symbols of the Church 
were drawn from many sources—brokep 
wheels were used in connection with the 
prophets to denote their imperfect revel. 
ation, and martyrs were shown yp. 
rounded by the instruments of | their 
martyrdom ; those that came into fashion 
at the Renaissance were pre-eminently 
fruits and flowers. All this the author 
discusses and then takes up the methods 
pursued by some of the early Christian 
symbolists, and right practically they 
worked—searching the scriptures for 
their warrant as to the good or eyil 
tendencies of any plant or flower. Then 
the usefulness to mankind of the flowers 
and plants, and the habit of growth was 
taken into account. Climate also exerted 
its influence on the use or disuse of any 
particular plant. Later devotees of 
flower symbolism are taken up briefly 
and the rest of the book is given over 
to detailed accounts of the various sym- 
bols—thorns, roses, the lily, etc.—their 
significance and their use in art. There 
are many charming illustrations, a good 
bibliography, and comprehensive indices 
of artists and of flowers. 

THe CHANGING YEAR. Compiled by 
John R. Howard. New York: Thom 
as Y. Crowell Company. $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 net. 

sf the making of anthologies there 

is no end, but there can be only a wel- 
come for this collection of nature 
verse. Under such titles as “Light and 
Shadow,” “Sky and Air,” “The Chang- 
ing Year,” “Garden and Field,” “Tree 
and Forest,” “Vale and Mountain” the 
author has gathered verse from the 
best British and American poets of to- 
day and yesterday, limiting his choice 
to those expressing the influence of 
nature upon the human spirit. It is 
only to be regretted that the physical 
demands of a small volume require 
brief extracts from some poems whose 
entirety is all too little 

SHELTER AND CLOTHING, A TEXTBOOK 
oF THE HouseHoLp Arts. By Helea 
Kinne and Anna M Cooley. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.10 
net. 

“Shelter and Clothing,” by Kinne and 

Cooley, is a distinctively helpful text 

book for use in high and normal schools 

The authors claim that the study of 

household arts in the high school should 

not be confined to cooking and sewing 

Home organization, management, care, 

repair, sanitation and decoration are 

also important to the course and are 
considered in this volume, as well as 
sewing, dressmaking and_ millinery 

More than 150 very well chosen illus 

trations add clearness to the text and 

help to produce a readable and inform 
ing volume of service and interest to 
anyone devoted to the interests of 
house and home. A companion vol- 
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ume, “Foods and Household Manage- 
ment,” by the same authors, supple- 
ments “Shelter and Clothing.” 


Men oF THE GospeL. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern. 50 cents. 

An inspiring, fresh, virile, handy vol- 

yme is this by the pastor of a Methodist 

Episcopal Church in Baltimore. In this 

small volume Dr. Hough presents a 

dozen studies in New Testament per- 

sonalities, among whom we find Pilate, 

Judas, Thomas, Caiaphas, Nicodemus, 

Herod Antipas, etcetera. No attempt is 

made to write biographies of these per- 

sons but rather to give them a setting 
with reference to their relation to the 
currents of their times that will bring 
their salient characteristics into clear, 
definite view. As the book contains less 
than a hundred small pages the treat- 
ment accorded to each character is 
necessarily but disappointingly _ brief. 

What is offered, however, is vigorous, 

stimulating, and worthwhile. 


Tae Epucation or Tomorrow. By Ar- 
lan D. Weeks, Professor of Educa- 
tion, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. Introduction by M. V. O’Shea, 
Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton Co. $1.25 net. 

Not merely those who are ultra-con- 
servative in their ideals of education 
will take issue with this fresh and vig- 
orous book by Prof. Weeks. It is not 
that he considers education entirely 
from the economic point of view, and 
defines it as training in production, dis- 
tribution and consumption, that is ob- 
jectionable, but every teacher who be- 
lieves that education means nurture, 
upbringing, i.e., life itself in miniature, 
must protest against Prof. Weeks’s per- 
sistent identification of education or 
knowledge with information. 

While it is true, in a sense, that “the 
purpose of education is to substitute 
learning by understanding for learning 
by experience” yet it seems a non sequi- 
twr to draw from that the conclision 
that the school should actually under- 
take to provide specific instruction in 
the avoidance of accidents from mis- 
handling guns and jumping from mov- 
ing trains. As the author truly declares, 
Were it not for the knowledge picked 
up casually outside of the school, the 
student would oftentimes be the most 
helpless of beings,” but is that fact, 
painful as it is, really sufficient ground 
for the inclusion of all the trade pro- 
cesses of the mechanic arts in the cur- 
riculum even of a specifically agricul- 
tural college? “Ask yourself,” the au- 
thor says, “when you see a watch—a 
Pound of butter—a wicker chair—a 
Printed page—a silk tie—what you know 
about making these things. Ignorance 
Points the defects in education and sug- 
ests additions to the course of study.” 
Has Professor Weeks forgotten that 
White Knight, the trappings of whose 
horse included a mouse trap and spiked 
anklets to protect against the bites of 
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sharks? A famous eighteenth traveler 
has described the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Lagado, where the profes- 
sors discovered “It would be more con- 
venient for all men to carry about them 
such things as were necessary to ex- 
press their particular business,” instead 
of resorting to words, and so were 
often to be found “almost sinking un- 
der the weight of their packs, like ped- 
lars in the street.” We fear, however, 
he would not allow the jurisdiction of 
such authors as Lewis Carroll and Lem- 
uel Gulliver, for he believes “credulity 
on the one hand or suspicion of social 
and slovenly attitudes of mind may 
probably be traced in some individuals 
to overmuch acquaintance with unreali- 
ties of children’s literature.” 
L. P. Chamberlayne. 


History oF THE D1scovery AND COoNn- 
guest or Costa Rica. By R. Fernan- 
dez Guardia. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $3.00 net. 

The first hundred pages of this volume, 
filled with well-known names of his- 
tory in the discovery and conquest of 
the Spanish part of this country, carry 
one along with the interest of their re- 
markable and daring adventures. Afier 
this, however, the axiom that history 
repeats itself is only too true of this 
particular petty wedge of it. One 
wearies of the reiterated expeditions 
and their greedy exploits, each as like 
to the other as grains of powder. The 
book bears evidence of careful investi- 
gation and is, no doubt, valuable to 
such as are especially interested in Cos- 
ta Rica, and one is inclined to accept 
the enthusiastic introduction by Mr. 
VanDyke without question as far as 
historical accuracy and authoritative- 
ness go. But this age has outgrown 
the methods of that age, and without 
disputing Mr. Van Dyke on the relative 
humanity of the various colonizing 
European nations of that day, we must 
frankly state that the book becomes 
wearisome, if not unpleasant, as it rolls 
its monotonous length before us. The 
translation of the book by Mr. Harry 
Weston VanDyke, who wrote the “Read- 
ing Journey through South America” 
in the Chautauqua course of 1912, is so 
excellent that one does not realize at 
all that the book was not written origin- 
ally in English. 


RHYMES FROM THE RHINELAND. Select- 
ed and translated from the German 
by Alice Howland Goodwin. Boston: 
Sherman, French and Company. $1.25 
net. 

These little stories in verse will please 
the children. The selections are from 
the old German writers, among them 
Goethe, Heine and Grimm; and many 
of the stories are old favorites that 
have been heretofore presented to chil- 
dren in prose form. The original 
meters, including the stately dactylic 
hexameter, have been quite closely fol- 
lowed in these verse translations. The 
book is attractively bound and _illus- 
trated. 
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s 
Chautaugquan Service i 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 











advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 ta cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 
* —s 
TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. Write 
today for plans and programs. University 
Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 





WANTED 


WANTED—RELIABLE PERSONS to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, etc. 
Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. Enclose 
stamp. ational Information Sales Company, 
Angq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





EDUCATIONAL 





Learn to remember important facts through 
“FACTS IN JINGLES” by the noted young 
author, Winifred Stoner, br Price a5 cents. 
Leicester, Publisher, 3901 Penn avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
pa , lifetime employment. Just ask for book- 
et S-1178 No obligation, Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 
Splendid income assured right man to act ae 
our representative after learning our business 
thoroughly by mail. Former experience un- 
necessary. All we require is honesty, ability, 
ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. All or 
spare time only. This is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big paying business without.capital and 
b ind dent for life. Write at once 
National Co-Operative 
Marden Building, 





1 r 
for full particulars. 
Realty Company, L-1601 
Washington, D. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, for 
club members and speakers. Materials gath- 
ered, programs arranged, Criticism and re- 
vision of MMS. Expert service. Authors 
Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PIC- 
TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each. No 


literary experience necessary. “, demand. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. ells how. 
American Authors Association, 207 Gaiety 


Theater Bidg., New York. 








NG POEMS WANTED 
pay 0 per cant. wets Musi Co., 610, Washington, DC. 
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CHAUTAUQUA LOCAL NEWS 


Will Meet at Chautauqua 
Chautauqua, Nov. 19—The next an- 
nual meeting of the American Forestr; 
Association, the foremost branch of th« 
National Conservation Congress is to 
be held at Chautauqua during the 1914 
assembly season although the date has 


not been definitely decided upon. The 
meeting will be about the middle of 
July, and will last four days About 


two hundred delegates will be present, 
including the 
states. This is the outgrowth of the 
efforts of Chautauqua 
gates to 


governors of several 


County’s dele- 


land the entire Conservation 
Congress, now in session 
ton, for the 


‘Post. 


at Washing- 
Jamestown 


next year. 


The Sunday evening church services 


are interesting in their unusualness. 
Dr. Edmonds takes a brief time for 4 
talk about some character of the Bible, 
then leaves the meeting open for any 
one to ask questions or give his views 
on this The 
was the subject, the 
Abel.” 


“The 


character. first Sunday, 


“Adam and Eve” 


next, “Cain and Next Sunday 


evening's topic is Character of 
Isaac 

The Bird and Tree Club will hold a 
business meeting in the Commons par- 


This is 


to be a preliminary meeting to discuss 


lors, Monday evening at 7 :30. 
plans for regular meetings and work. 

The Ladies’ 
with Mrs. E. 
Lee at the home of the former, Tues- 


Aid Society will meet 
L. Ecker and Mrs. Emery 


day, November 25, at 2 p. m 
Christian Endeavor was led 
Sunday evening by Mr. E. H. 
feldt, the topic 
Facts and Figures.” 


last 
Blich 
being “Temperanc« 
Mr. Hawley B. 
Rogers conducted the first part of the 
meeting. Following several songs, the 
reading of the lesson, and 
prayer, Mr. Blichfeldt gave a very in 
teresting talk on the subject 


scripture 


The next 
meeting will be led by Mrs. S. H. Day. 

Mrs. A. J. Wiasor of Corry, Pa., was 
Mrs. 
Winsor expects to spend the winter in 
Clymer, N. Y 

Services will be held in the Chapel 
of the Good Shepherd, Sunday 
noon at 3 o'clock. 

Mrs 


Jamestown for the winter 


in town a few days this week. 
after- 


Matilda Stromgreen has gone to 


Mrs. William Cornell and daughter, 


Miss Ethel, left Thursday for a two 


weeks’ visit in Buffao, N. Y 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Davis are stop- 


ping with Mrs. L. A. Davis at 19 Ram- 
ble avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Blanchard have 
returned from a visit in Corry, Pa., and 
near Centerville, Pa Mrs. Charlotte 


Ward, who accompanied them to Corry, 
will remain there some time. 

Mrs Harry Bixby and children spent 
last week with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Burrows of Hartfield, N. Y. 
Mrs. was the 
daughter, Thursday. 

K. Yoshida of the Royal 
University of Tokio, Japan, spent Wed- 
nesday afternoon at Chautauqua 


Burrows guest of her 


Professor 


Pro- 
fessor Yoshida has a year’s traveling 
scholarship for investigating American 
and European institutions of learning 

Mrs. S. H. Day attended the reception 
given by Miss 
Mrs. Willard Saturday. 
Mrs. Angsbury is a New York State Re- 
gent of the D. A. R Mrs. Day 
also attended the “Clotho,” a society of 
the First M, E 
last week. 


Broadhead in honor of 


Angsbury, 


Church of Jamestown, 


The Missionary Society met in the 
church parlors Thursday afternoon at 
three o'clock. Miss Laura Nelson as- 


sisted at the piano. Mrs, Martha Beau- 
jean and Mrs. Belle Park conducted the 
study of the first chapter of “Our Work 
for the World.” The following names 
added to the membership roll 
Miss Hattie Fording, Mrs. G. A. Bruce, 
Mrs 


meetings 


were 
Hessler. It was voted to have the 
o'clock 
3. The next meeting will be held the 
third Thursday 


begin at 2 instead of 


in December 


Mrs. F. N. Gates who left here a 
short time ago to spend the winter in 
Atlanta, Ga. has decided to go to 
Tampa, Florida, instead. 

Mrs. A. F. McCollin has returned 
to Jamestown for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Baker and 
family of Panama moved this week, 


for the winter, into the cottage on 


Ramble avenue, belonging to Mr. T 


H. Brumagin 


NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given, that those 
intending to have gas piped into their 
houses, should apply at Mr. G. W 


Rowland’s office as soon as possible. 


Personalia 


Miss Vida Newsom, who was recent. 
ly elected president of the Indiana 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, ig 
a member of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientifi: Circle and it was in that 
C'rcle that the subject of a public play. 
ground was broached. The president 
of the Circle appointed Miss New. 
som chairman of a committee to investi. 
gate the matier and out of that com- 
mittee’s investigations grew the Colum. 
bus Playground Association. Miss 
Newsom was chosen first president of 
this association and is still its president, 
She has been actively engaged in the 
work of the playground association each 
summer the public playground has been 
in existence and was a _ strong 
champion of the law that gave school 
boards in cities of this class the right 
to levy a tax for the maintenance of 
public playgrounds. In charity and cor- 
rectional work Miss Newsom has been 
an interested worker. She is treasurer 
of the Associated Charities and is sec- 
retary of the Bartholomew County Board 
of Charities and Correction. Being an 
ardent suffragist, Miss Newsom took an 
active part in the formation of a branch 
of the Women’s Franchise League and 
she has been the president of the local 
branch since its organization. Miss 
Newsom is also a member of the Colum- 
bus Grange, being owner of a farm and 
interest in all subjects pertaining to it. 


“A friend of mine, Prof. Earl Barnes,” 
says the president of the Century Com- 
pany, “has an interesting suggestion. 
Get young women coming out of col- 
lege to go into the book business, he 
says, and to open small stores in small 
towns and villages They know books— 
they are fresh from a four years’ course 
in which books have had a large part. 
They could help to educate their towns- 
folk to a closer knowledge of books. 
They would not necessarily have a large 


stock, but -hey would carry the new 
books, and they could quickly order 
older ones or costlier ones for which 


they could help to create a demand.” 


Mr. Montaville 
of the 


director 
Service, 
offering speakers on social, political and 
economic problems of the day, with of- 
fices in New York City. 
speakers six Progressive 


pared by W 


Flowers is 


Progressive Lyceum 


Besides noted 
lectures 
D. Bliss for the Progres- 
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sive party with lantern slides are of- 
fered. These can be read by local 
speakers 

The first of a group of articles on 
Christian Unity in The Christian Work 
and Evangelist, October 25, is by Bish- 
op Charles D. Williams of Michigan 
The second is by President W. H. P 
Faunce of Brown University. Both are 
members of Chautauqua’s Educational 
Council. 

In a Nook with a Book, by Charles 


Elbert Rhodes, instructor in the Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools, which ap- 
peared in The Chautauquan for July 5, 


1913, has been reprinted in The Oracle, 
the organ of the Lafayette High School 
of Buffalo. 


Strickland W. Gillilan, Chautauqua 
season of 1912, is conducting an editori- 
al department of Comment, Verse and 
Humor in the Indianapolis Star. 


Efficiencygrams 


November 22 
Keep your heart fresh for romance 
November 23 
There is something appealingly fine 
about holding on “like grim death.” 
There is equal if not greater fineness 
in being willing to acknowledge a mis- 
take and let go. 
November 24 
_Do every single thing you attempt 
just as well as you know how. 
November 25 
Get fun out of the small adventures 
of every day. 
November 26 
Show your regret for past mistakes 
by not repeating them in the present. 
November 27 
Help somebody today. 


November 28 


Do the best you can today and better 
that tomorrow. 


Highways Club 


 Swmmary of the chief features of 
Currency Bill. 

2 Reading from Mr. Bestor’s article 
on the King of Italy in The Chau- 
tauquan for April, 1013. 

3 Story of little Hugh of Lincoln as 


told by Chaucer in the Prioress’s 
Tale. 
4 Revied. Terms of Mr. Altman’s 


will as detailed in the newspapers 
at the tinie of his death in October. 

$ Report on musical opportunities in 
our own community. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY Both 


By HENRY GEORGE - for 
THE PUBLIC, One Year 52 Issues } $1.00 


The Public is invaluable to busy, thinking people who want not merely to read 
about but to understand the cause of present day economic mal-adjustment. In 
its News Narrative it gives all and only the news that will live. Its editorial and 
special articles are the work of editors and specialists who handle current topics 
fearlessly and impartially and who have strength of conviction and sympathy 
with the whole people in their struggle to get from under the dead weight of Special 
Privilege, Corruption and Greed. 

The Hon. James W. Bucklin, Grand Junction, Colo. says: “I consider THE 
PUBLIC the greatest force for democracy in the world. * * * After the war is 
} ee as it surely will be, THE PUBLIC will be found to have been the chief 
actor.” 

“Progress and Poverty” by Henry George, is the greatest book ever written on 
the land question. Two million copies already sold. Every farmer and every city 
man should read it. Cut out this advertisement, pin a dollar bill to it, write your 
name on the margin—a copy of “Progress and Poverty” will be sent you and 52 
issues of THE PUBLIC—“the greatest journal of pure democracy in the world. 


Money back is not satisfied. 
Ellsworth Building THE PUBLIC Chicago, Ill. 











Subscribe for the Living Age 


@ It is alone in its field—the only American magazine which 
reproduces without abridgement the most important and 


interesting articles in current English periodicals. 


@ It covers every field of human interest,—literature, art, 
science, travel, fiction, poetry, and discussions of public 


affairs. 


@ It gives the crean: of a long list of reviews, magazines and 
weekly journals; it saves time to the busy man by doing 
his skipping for him; and it puts before him the ablest 


. articles by the most brilliant writers. 


@ Every one of its weekly numbers,—light to hold, easy to 
read, and the reading matter not smothered in advertis- 
ing—contains something which any intelligent reader 


would rather not miss. 


@ To verify the foregoing claims, send for a specimen copy, 


which will be sent free. 


@ Subscription—Six Dollars a year. New subscribers for 
1914 will receive free the remaining numbers for 1913. 





THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 6 Beacon Street. Boston 
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GREECE, REAL AND BXBLED | 





Cc. L. S..C. Continues Study of Mahaf- 


roms fy’S «Rambles and Studies 


How Arcadia, so uncouth in reality, 
took to itself so much charm in legend 
and in litrature, and how the Greeks 
and Italians, blonde in the ancient de- 
scriptions of them, came for the most 
part to be so brown, were subjects of 
discussion at the C. L. S. C. meeting 
Tuesday night. Mrs. A. G. Jones, with 
the aid of a map procured by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Grim, from a Greek news- 
paper in New York, traced the itinerary 
of Mahaffy in his twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth chapters, giving special 
attention to Arcadia, 
canal at Corinth, and 
favorable situation of which 
casts doubt on the traditions of Spartan 
rigor. Interest and a little diversion 
attached to the reading of extracts from 
one of Robert Hichens’s somewhat flor- 
id articles in the Century Magazine, 
especially his description of the temple 
at Sunium. 


Megalopolis, the 
the rich and 
Sparta 


Miss Grace Lombard, Miss Laura 
Nelson, and others took part in the 
program. 


Next week the reading of Mahaffy’s 
book 


comes 


is to be concluded, after which 
Dr. Greek 


Art, the Balkan articles in the magazine 


Powers’s book on 


also continuing. 


Miss Julia Kepler left 
last week, for the winter. 

Mrs. Jennie Cook moved to James- 
town, N. Y., last week. 

Miss Julia Bissell has returned to 
Cincinnati, O. 

Miss Anna McCarty spent the 
week end with the Misses Johnson on 
the Morris road. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wood and family 
have moved from Wahmeda into the 
cottage at 15 South Terrace avenue. 

Mrs. H. G. Thomas has closed her 
cottage at 8 Roberts avenue, and left 
Saturday for Boston, where she ex- 
pects to spend the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Maynard, who 
have made their home in Chautauqua 
for fourteen years, left for their new 
home in Evanston, Ill., Friday evening 
of last week. Miss Helen Maynard, 
having accepted a position in Chicago, 
preceded them about a month ago. 


for Ithaca 


SCHOOL NOTES 





At a meeting of the High School 
Boys Athletic Association Wednesday 
evening, a constitution and 
were adopted for their club. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 


by-laws 


year: President, Edgar Nash; vice- 
president, Donald Gifford; secretary 
and treasurer, Delos Rouse. The club 


decided to raise the sum of $200 with 
which to furnish the club rooms in 
the C. L. S. C. building. Already $120 
of this amount has been pledged. The 
rooms will be equipped with a toilet, 
shower-bath and reading room. The 
object of this club is to promote a 
proper interest in athletics in the Chau- 
tauqua school, and to provide a club 
room and gymnasium for boys over 
sixteen years of age; and gymnasium 
privileges for boys under sixteen. 





Mr. F. R. Deming and his volunteer 
carpenters have been working faithfully 
in the school workshop. The 
table and several chairs are now put 
together and ready for finishing. The 
table is a long heavy one, and when 
stained will look as if it had just come 
from the salesroom of some good con- 
cern. This work has been done after 
school hours. Mr. Deming, Edgar 
Nash and Alfred Farr have done all of 
the work on the table. The furniture 
will probaby be entirely completed and 
presented to the girls before Christ- 
mas. 


mission 





Mr. A. E. Kent, former principal of 
this school, is practicing the play “Mr. 
Easyman’s Niece,” with his high school 


scarlet fever and measles 
so it was given up. 


interfered 





Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Smith left Wey 
nesday for a week’s visit in Rochester 
N. Y. 

Mrs. Lewis Brown, who has bem 
threatened with pneumonia, is go,y! 
much better. 





Chautauqua Church Services 

Sunday morning: 

Preaching service 

Sunday School 
Sunday evening: 

Y. P. S. C. E. Devotional service 6: 

‘Public service 
Thursday evening: 

Mid-week Devotional service... 7:9 














Cc. E. SMITH 


INSURANCE AND REAL 
ESTATE | 

I have a desirable list of cét- 
tages for sale, in prices from §osc 
to $10,000. Represent four of the 
largest Fire Insurance Companies 
in the insurance business, Have 
had 25 years’ experience. 

Office, No. 34 Clark Ave., Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

Local and long distance phones, 
P. O. Box 513. 











] 


For Rent for 
Summer of 1914 


Our Swiss chalet “Langhurst” at \ 
Maple Springs, east shore of Chautat- 
qua Lake, opposite Chautauqua As 
sembly. Completely furnished and 
equipped. Large living room, dining 
room, kitchen, den, three bed rooms, 
two sleeping porches, fireplaces, com- 
lete plumbing with lavatory in each 
Cedscom, electric lights, beautiful 
shade trees, artesian wells, light, dty 
basement with laundry. 























pupils in Forestville, N. Y. The 1913 Adéseen ©. &. LANG, Mase Sgeull 
class here, were to have given this New York. 
play under Mr. Kent’s supervision, but . 
a — ee le el 
The State Bank of Mayvill 
MAYVILLE, NEW YORE 
F. W. Crandall, President A. E. Skinner, Vice-President 
E. D. Reagen, Cashier W. C. Price, Vice-President 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $30,000.00 
The business of Chautauqua concessioners, cottage holders and 
summer visitors is solicited. 
THE BANK NEAREST CHAUTAUQUA 
e =f 
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The Chautauquan 


1914 Assembly, Chautauqua Institution 


Advance Announcements of Program Plans Thus Far Made 
for the Fortieth Anniversary Season at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Forty-first Annual Assembly, July 2- 
August 30. 
International 
Program 
September 4-11. 
Annual and Special Events 
Opening Chautauqua Summer 


Association 
Convention 


Lyceum 


September 2-11, 


A ekhwewsedeuveds + dkes July 4 
Annual Prize Spelling Match...July 15 
National Army Day............ July 18 
C. S. P. E. Preliminary Exhibi- 

RE Be OEE ere July 21 
. Lo & Rely Bey..... July 25 
Old First Night, Fortieth Anni- 

a eee August 4 


C. S. P. E. Final Exhibition. .August 13 
Grange Day 
Recognition Day ...... .August 19 


Mr. Edward Howard Griggs returns 
to Chautauqua for his biennial engage- 


ment August 3-14. In the Summer 
Schools he will conduct two-week 
courses in Tennyson and Browning. 


His program appearances will be Mon- 
3 to Saturday, August 8 


speak on “Dramas of Pro- 


day, August 
when he will 


test” with individual lecture topics as 
follows 

1. The Protest Against Lying The- 
ol ey: The Poem of Job. 

2. The Protest Against Ruthless 
Tyranny: The Prometheus Bound, of 
Aeschylus. 

3. The Protest Against Social In 


justice: Sheiley’s Prometheus Unbound 

4. The Protest Against Yielding :o 
Fate: Calderon’s Life is a Dream. 

5. The Protest Against Economic 
Injustice: Hauptmann’s Weavers. 

6. The Making 
Criminals: 


Protest Against 
Galsworthy’s Justice. 
Mr. Griggs has been at 
on alternate years since 
one of the best known 
the 
welcomed by 
His 
University 


Chautauqua 
1900. He 1s 
lecturers upon 


American platform and is always 


large and appreciative 


audiences training was received 


in Indiana and in special 
studies at the University of Berlin. He 
has held professorships at Indiana and 
Leland Stanford Universities and is the 
author of “The New 
Book of Meditation,” 
tion,” “The Use of 
“Human Equipment.” 


Humanism,” “A 
“Moral 
the 


Educa- 


Margin” and 





Dr. William A. Colledge, President 


of the International Lyceum Associa- 
tion, and head of the Education De- 
partment of the Redpath Lyceum Bu- 
reau, will give “Interpretative 
Studies of Scottish Authors,” July 27- 
August 1, with individual subjects as 
follows: 


six 


1. Scottish Literary Chargcteristics. 

2. Robert Burns—The Poet of Dem- 
ocracy. 

3. Sir Walter Scott—The Romancer. 


4. Robert Louis Stevenson — The 
Story Teller. 

5. James Barrie—The Humor of 
Scottish Village Life. 

6. Ian McClaren and the Drum- 
tochty Picture Gallery. 

Dr. Colledge has had a wide and 


varied experience. In his younger years 
he had personal friendship with Drum- 
mond and Stevenson, and was for three 
years connected with the expedition of 
Henry M. Stanley in Africa. He was 
the Editor-in-Chief of the New Stan- 
dard Encyclopedia, the first editor of 


The Technical World Magazine, and 
Head of the Department of English 
Language and Literature in Armour 
Institute, Chicago, until 1909. This is 


his second appearance at Chautauqua, 
where he gave a series of lectures dur- 
ing 1906. 

Associa 


The International 


tion, 


Lyceum 
through its Executive Committee, 
has accepted the invitation to hold its 
Twelfth 
tauqua at 
This 


over 1000 of the most prominent workecs 


Convention at Chau- 
the 1914 


Association has a membership of 


Annual 


the close of season 


in the Lyceum and Chautauqua mov: 


ments. It includes bureau managers, 


representatives and those who, under 


the general designation of “talent,” 


their 


give 
work Che 


a Chautauqua 


most of time to this 
Association will conduct 
program beginning on Wednesday, Sept. 
2 and until 


The 


sions on Friday, Sept. 4. It is 


running Friday, Sept. 11 


convention proper begins its ses 
a matter 


An- 


Chautau- 


of gratification that on the Fortieth 
niversary of the founding of 
qua this convention should be held here 
The International Chautauqua Alliance, 
of which Director Arthur E 


president, will also probably 


Bestor is 
hold its 
sessions at the same time and place. 


Personalia 


Miss Vida Newsom, who was recent- 
ly elected the Indiana 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 


president of 


a member of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientifi: Circle and it was in that 
C'rcle that the subject of a public play. 
ground was broached. The president 
of the Circle appointed Miss Neyw- 
som chairman of a committee to investi- 
gate the matier and out of that com- 
mittee’s investigations grew the Colum- 
bus Playground Association. Miss 
Newsom was chosen first president of 
this association and is still its president, 
She has been actively engaged in the 
work of the playground association each 
summer the public playground has been 
in existence and strong 
champion of the law that gave school 
boards in cities of this class the right 
to levy a tax for the maintenance of 
public playgrounds. In charity and cor- 
rectional work Miss Newsom has been 
an interested worker. 


was a 


She is treasurer 
of the Associated Charities and is sec- 
retary of the Bartholomew County Board 
of Charities and Correction. Being an 
ardent suffragist, Miss Newsom took an 
active part in the formation of a branch 
of the Women’s Franchise League and 
she has been the president of the local 
branch since its organization. Miss 
Newsom is also a member of the Colum- 
bus Grange, being owner of a farm and 
interest in all subjects pertaining to it. 


“A friend of mine, Prof. Earl Barnes,” 
says the president of the Century Com- 
pany, “has an interesting suggestion. 
Get young women coming out of cok 
lege to go into the book business, he 
says, and to open small stores in small 
towns and villages They know books— 
they are fresh from a four years’ course 
books had a large part. 
They could help to educate their towns- 


folk to a cl 


in which have 


yser knowledge of books. 


They would not necessarily have a large 


stock, but -hey would carry the new 
books, and they could quickly order 
older ones or costlier ones for which 


they could help to create a demand.” 


Mr. 


of the 


Montaville Flowers is director 


Progressive Service, 


offering speakers on social, political and 


Lyceum 
economic problems of the day, with of- 
fices in New York City. 


speakers six 


Besides noted 


Progressive lectures pre 


pared by W. D. Bliss for the Progres- 


sive pé 
fered. 
speaker 
The 
Christi 
and Ey 
op Ch 
The sé 
Faunce 
membe 
Counc’ 
In a 
Elbert 
tauqua 
peared 
1913, | 
the or: 
of Bu 
Stri 
seasor 
al det 
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sive party with lantern slides are of- a 
fered, These can be read by local PROGRESS AND POVERTY ) Both 
speakers. ; By HENRY GEORGE for 
cat {The frst of a group of articles on | THE PUBLIC, One Year 52 Issues \ $1.00 
lana Christian Unity in The Christian Work The Public is invaluable to busy, thinking people who want not moths to vend 
5 3 rangelis . 2c is , ish- about but to understand the cause of present day economic mal-adjustment. n 
» and Evangelist, October oudine by Bish its News Narrative it gives all and only the news that will live. Its editorial and 
rary op Charles D. Williams of Michigan. special articles are the work of editors and specialists who handle current topics 
1 is by Presid 2 fearlessly and impartially and who have strength of conviction and sympathy 
that The second is Dy resident f 1 ’ with the whole people in their struggle to get from under the dead weight of Special 
lay- of Brown University. oth are Privilege, Corruption and Greed. 
ay media so " The Hon. James W. Bucklin, Grand Junction, Colo., says: “I consider THE 
dent { members of Chautauqua’s Educational PUBLIC the greatest force for democracy in the world. * * * After the war is 
{ : won, as it surely will be, THE PUBLIC will be found to have been the chief 
iew- § Council. + 
esti- In a Nook with a Book, by Charles “Progress and Poverty” by Henry George, is the greatest book ever written on 
 - es _ the land question. Two million copies already sold. Every farmer and every city 
om- Elbert Rhodes, instructor in the Chau- man should read it. Cut out this advertisement, pin a dollar bill to it, write — 
. Ss » S , rw f name on the margin—a copy of “Progress and Poverty” will be sent you and 52 
um aqua i” —— chools, which ap issues of THE PUBLIC—“the greatest journal of pure democracy in the world. 
Miss § peared in The Chautauquan for July 5, Money back is not satisfied, m 
t of § 1913, has been reprinted in The Oracle, Ellsworth Building THE PUBLIC Chicago, Til. 
lent. { the organ of the Lafayette High School wo a 
the | of Buffalo. a ® 


each Strickland W. Gillilan, Chautauqua e e e 

been | season of 1912, is conducting an editori- S b b f th Livi Age 
rong § al department of Comment, Verse and u Scr e or € ng oh 
hool |, Humor in the Indianapolis Star. 


right 
: of . . . . . . 
cor- @ It is alone in its field—the only American magazine which 
been Efficiencygrams reproduces without abridgement the most important and 
urer 
sec- , November 22 interesting articles in current English periodicals. 
wer Keep your heart fresh for romance 

November 23 
z an : 


There is ing < i i . . 
k an } shout P Feggeeny Rina my By @It covers every field of human interest,—literature, art, 
anch § There is equal if not greater fineness 
and § i being willing to acknowledge a mis- 
take and let go. 


science, travel, fiction, poetry, and discussions of public 





l : irs 
a November 24 affairs. 
Miss _ Do every single thing you attempt 
lum- jf just as well as you know how. , ‘ . , , 
“al Hensler on @ It gives the cream of a long list of reviews, magazines and 
o it. Get fun out of the small adventures ea - : , i 
of every day. weekly journals; it saves time to the busy man by doing 
nes,” es November 26 his skipping for him; and it puts before him the ablest 
a Snow your regret for past mistakes 
i by not repeating them in the present articles by the most brilliant writers. 
— November 27 ; 
col- Help somebody today. 
» he November 28 @ Every one of its weekly numbers,—light to hold, easy to 
small Do the best you can today and better : ‘ , 
ks— | that tomorrow. read, and the reading matter not smothered in advertis- 
purse ° ° ° . ° . 
al ing—contains something which any intelligent reader 
wns- , would rather not miss. 
coke Highways Club 
large 5 “ee S ’ : ; p 
new [& Stmmary of the chief features of @ To verify the foregoing claims, send for a specimen copy, 
Currency Bill. 7 
det 2 Reading from Mr. Bestor’s article which will be sent free. 
yhich on the King of Italy in The Chau- 
" tauquan for April, 1913. 
da 3. Story of little Hugh of Lincoln as @ Subscription—Six Dollars a year. New subscribers for 
cto , . . : q = -s6’s : +9 . ..* : 
“ et by Chaucer in the Prioress 1914 will receive free the remaining numbers for 1913. 
‘vice, ale. 
and §4 Revied. Terms of Mr. Altman's 
\ of will as detailed in the newspapers 


~~ at the time of his death in October. THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 6 Beacon Street. Beston 


aa 5. Report on musical opportunities in 
I our own community. * ad 
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Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
By J. P. Mahaffy 


New Chautauqua Home =| iss. ie 


Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 


Roman and Italian. By Frank 
e Justus Miller and Oscar Kuhns 1.50 
The Meaning of Evolution. 
Ca urse By Samuel C. Schmucker 
“Ty Chau,auquan: 4 a 
Newsmagazine.”’ ustrated. 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- eee a side lia tenets 
ere zations Meet: Roun 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW About Constantinople, By 
a x "RY » ] 7 . Current Events. “The Chautau- 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 A i 
ay p ut, Newsmagazine, with many spe- 
Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their cial features, complete in itself 
. * -« . . as a current news review, will 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and give to the reader the Chau- 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The ae eS Te Se ee 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic in the broadest sense 


lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. SPECIAL TERMS 
What lasting significance has Greece to the modern Cleutengean =. 
> . © 4 . ] > Chautauquan with any one of the 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated: four books 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy Chautauquan with any two books 4.00 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? Set of four tecks 


Light on these timely questions will be found in the CaNsess Cae 


~ : . All Four Books (cloth bound) 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: and the Chautauquan 


5.00 


*Remit 30 cents extra for book set 
utau autau u postage or prepaid express. “Collect” 
e e charges are more. 





WHAT DID SHAKESPEARE HAVE TO SAY ABOUT THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE? 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST. 


It is generally acknowledged that Shakespeare was a most careful student of human life and the influences which mould 
life. Just what his views, based upon a genius for observation and careful study, were is about to be systematically set forth 
in a series of articles by that well-known honored student andlecturer and writer on Shakespeare, Mr. Truman Joseph Spencer, 
in a series of articles, especially prepared for THE LYCEUM WORLD, on 


SHAKESPEARE AND LIFE-PROBLEMS 


Shakespeare was not only the world’s greatest dramatic poet; he was the greatest student of humanity who has left an 
impress upon literature. This is why his works live, why within ten years twenty-seven of his plays have been produced 
upon the New York stage, three centuries after they were written. Emerson declares him to be “the man who carries the 
Saxon race in him by the inspiration which feeds him, and on whose thoughts the foremost people of the world are now for 
some ages to be nourished.” 

Shakespeare’s conception of the never-changing, undying forces of human character was so complete that his grasp 
of the real, live, vexing problems of individual, social and national life was far-reaching and proplietic; his suggestion of 
their solution rings true even amid the complexities of twentieth century life. 

In this series Mr. Spencer proposes to take up some of the great vital questions affecting human happiness and welfare, 
and analyze them in the clear, white light of Shakespeare’s genius. Mr. Spencer will embody in these articles the result of 
many years of serious thought along these lines, and aim to make them both practical and inspirational. 

Among the subjects to be treated are: 


SHAKESPEARE AND ALCOHOL SHAKESPEARE AND MARRIAGE 
SHAKESPEARE AND DEMOCRACY SHAKESPEARE AND THE MORAL LAW 
SHAKESPEARE AND LAUGHTER SHAKESPEARE AND AMBITION 
SHAKESPEARE AND RELIGION SHAKESPEARE AND THE FUTURE LIFE 


Many other phases of life will be discussed. 

This series of articles will easily be worth several times a year's subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD Let all 
pee = to get the first article and subscribe for someone who is interested in this series, and it will fe one of the most 
appy gifts. 

THIS SERIES WILL BEGIN IN THE DECEMBER, :913, ISSUE, but to get the first number it is necessary to send 
in your name now. We expect several thousand subscriptions to pour in, as this advertisement appears in the leading maga- 
zines of the country, and we cannot furnish back numbers. 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR will pay for a year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD and includes these articles. 
SPECIAL—send your dollar NOW, and we shall send you free a copy of the booklet, “THS VOYAGE OF LIFE,” showing 
the path to suaress and usefulness. December number will be included free. 

Address DEPT. C., THE LYCEUM WORLD, Indianapolis, Ind., Arthur E. Gringle, Editor. 

No Free Samples—Send 15c. 























